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THE LOVED AND LOST ONE. 
A JEWISH STORY. 


Tue last rays of the setting sun were gilding the towers and 
temples, the magnificent palaces and splendid baths, of Jerusa- 
lem. Its rich glow illumined the curtains of purple mist that 
hung like a delicate drapery over every object. The whole 
view was strikingly lovely ; but no part of the city presented a 
scene of more delicious and inviting luxury than the gardens of 
Benladdi, where flowers of every hue, and fruits of every 
variety, with vines, and bubbling brooks and fountains, combined 
for the enjoyment of the favored mortal who now reclined on 
the flowery turf, apparently watching, with restless and eager 
anxiety, the approach of some one from a small arched door in 
the wall. His large dark eyes were bright with hope, and his 
cheeks glowed with impatience. 

‘lam weary of this suspense, this agony of anxiety,’ said 
Benladdi, rising from his rural couch and walking towards the 
door, w hich he pushed gently open. ‘ She comes not,’ said he, 
pacing the avenue with hurried step. He pressed his hands 
upon his brow, and said aloud, ‘ Zeluma ! thou wilt destroy thy 
friend and ruin thine own peace for an idle vow. Surely, thou 
canst not mean to keep it!’ continued he, taking a letter from 
the folds of his robe, on which he gazed earnestly. 

While thus employed, a tall and beautifully graceful female 
glided in with noiseless step and stood before him, with her 
hands crossed upon her bosom, and her finely formed head bent 
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gently forward. Her dress, though not rich, was well adapted 
to display her exquisitely moulded form to the best advantage. 
A drapery of delicate texture fell from her shoulders, and partly 
covered her linen tunic, which was fitted to her shape by a 
broad girdle of pale blue. Her raven locks were bound back 
by a fillet from her lofty, polished brow, though a few of the 
glossy tresses had strayed from their confinement, and rested on 
her swan-like neck and glowing cheek. Her complexion, though 
dark, was so pure that you might almost see the blood man- 
tling through the veins. Her eyes were concealed by their 
dark lashes, that seemed resting their silken fringes on her 
blushing cheek ; but no one could look on her, as she stood in 
her attitude of proud humility, without expecting to meet their 
glances with admiration. 

‘ Zeluma,’ said the delighted Benladdi, bending as if in ado- 
ration, and pressing the hem of her drapery to his lips, ‘ Zelu- 
ma, have you come to bless me? — you come to say the 
blissful words, “ Benladdi, I am thine ” ?’ 

Not a sound was heard ‘from the rosy i of the maiden, who 
raised her dark eyes to his face, and fixed them for a moment 
with timid tenderness on his expressive and love-beaming coun- 
tenance. 

‘Hear me once more, Zeluma,’ said he, taking her hand, 
‘and do not let an idle whim, or promise given when, a simple 
child, you hung upon your mother’s neck or frolic ked at her 
knees—oh do not let such a promise ruin the peace of him who 
loved you almost from the moment he saved your precious life.’ 

‘ My vow is registered in heaven, Benladdi, for it was made 
to my dying mother, and it may not be broken,’ said Zeluma, 
firmly, though mildly. 

‘ Your mother herself, if she were alive, would plead my 
cause, for she always welcomed Benladdi as a friend, and, 
miserable as she was, found some comfort in my society. She 
told me that you was a Jewish maiden, borne far from your 
country and home.’ 

Zeluma started at the sound of home, and, pressing her 
hands upon her bosom, said, ‘ Ere the Passover, which is not 
one moon from us, Benladdi shall know my heart.’ 

‘Thanks and blessings rest on thee, maiden, for the promise ; 
but give me some sign that I may hope you will share my for- 
tunes. I am, as you know, free to choose among the daughters 
of my people. My father, before his death, said, ‘“ If thou lovest 
the maiden, make her thy wife ; she is virtuous and lovely, and 
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will be to thee as Rebecca was to Isaac.” Look but once upon 
me with the eyes of love, Zeluma, that I may feel the joy of 
hope, and I will wait patiently thy bidding.’ 

‘The cheeks of Zeluma flushed deeply ; the eloquent blood 

suffused for a moment even her neck and brow; and, though 
she trembled with emotion, she still concealed the expression of 
her melting eye. But Benladdi did not despair when he saw 
the tender smile that played in the dimples and lines round her 
beautiful mouth, though she opened it only to say, ‘1 am bound 
by an oath ;’ and, turning from him, walked to the small door 
through which she had entered the garden. Ere she closed it, 
she asked, ‘ Will Benladdi listen to the songs of the minstrels 
before the evening meal? they wait now in the banqueting 
room.’ 
‘ ©] have no taste for their loud minstrelsy, and shall leave the 
banquet early to wander where the palm lifts its branches to the 
breeze ; and where the brook, as it laves the roots of the wil- 
lows, makes such sounds as Zeluma loves. Will you, too, seek 
the evening breeze, when the moonlight trembles upon the rill ? 
Say, Zeluma, will you meet me at the grove of palms?’ 

‘I am here to do thy bidding, Benladdi; and if thou sayest 
to thy servant, go ’"— 

She blushed and hesitated ; while Benladdi, who had ad- 
vanced to her, put his hands to her lips, and said, ‘ Hush, hush, 
Zeluma! Why will you offend me with such words? ‘Thou 
knowest full well that thou art free as air. J, Zeluma—yes, I 
am the slave; 1 would not hold thee a moment, by any bond 
but that of affection.’ 

‘I know thy generous nature, and I feel thy nobleness ; and 
yet, if it will not offend Benladdi, I shall wait with the maidens, 
and remain after the banquet with Rachael, though I love the 
music of the rill better than the song of the minstrel. Thou 
must look upon me only as thy bondwoman until my vow is 
accomplished ; then, Benladdi shall know all that is passing 
here.’ She pressed her hands upon her heart, smiled, and dis- 
appeared. 

‘ Virtuous and wise as beautiful and modest,’ murmured Ben- 
laddi, as he turned slowly away and walked towards the palace. 

The young maiden went quietly to her employment. Though 
her heart beat joyously in her bosom, the fear that she bad not 
fulfilled her vow, that she was even then breaking it every mo- 
ment, would sometimes cross her bright and lovely visions, like 
a dark cloud on a brilliant sky. But she would say, ‘ My mother 
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never meant I should not love goodness and virtue ; and who 
that knows Benladdi, does not love him? Beside, there are 
but a few days wanting to complete the time when I may open 
the mysterious packet, and know why I may not love and 
marry until eighteen summers have passed over my head. Per- 
haps,’ she would add, while the thought would make her heart 
sink and her frame shudder, ‘ perhaps I am doomed to misery 
and shame!’ But these forebodings would soon give place to 
hopes as beautiful and bright as the rainbow, whilst she moved 
round like a sylph among the maidens of the household, beloved 
for her gentleness and goodness , and admired for her wisdom. 

It was her duty to tend the flowers ; and the vases and bas- 
kets being filled, she repaired to the garden at sunset, the day 
before her mother’s S$ mysterious pac ket was to be opened. Agi- 
tated and restless, she pursued her usual round, though her 
fingers trembled and tears fell upon the gay garlands. Benladdi 
joined her, and, seeing her agitation, “te, her leave the flowers. 
Leading her to a seat, he threw himself on the turf at her feet, 
and reclined sometime in silence, watching, with tender anxiety, 
her varying color, and humid eyes. 

‘Zeluma,’ said he, in atone of gentle reproach, ‘1 hope 
you do not wish to recall the promise you have made me.’ 

‘Oh no; but I am restless and uneasy, though I know not 
why. I long, yet dread, to open the packet, for it seems as if 
my destiny must be strange and awful, when I reflect on all that 
my mother suffered, and on all she said.” 

Tears fell fast on the pale cheek of the anxious Zeluma. 
Benladdi started up, and seating himself beside her, implored 
her not to weep. ‘ What can you fear, Zeluma? to-morrow 
will be the happiest, the proudest day of my life, if 1 can but 
call thee mine. Banish sorrow from your breast, and tell me 
all you remember of your early life. 1 once asked your mother 
of your father and his race, but her extreme agitation alarmed 
me. On recovering her composure, she exclaimed, ‘“* Ask me 
not of my people, ask me not from whence I came. I sw ear, 
by the God who made me, that I am innocent, miserable as [ 
am and ever shall be on earth. My sufferings will soon end, 
and with this loved one our race is extinct.”” She then pressed 
you to her bosom, in uncontrollable agony. How one so lovely, 
so blameless and holy, could be so miserable, | never could 
divine. Even your caresses, innocent and engaging as you was, 
never brought a smile to her countenance. And when you 
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grew older, and hovered round her like a guardian angel, she 
would turn from you and weep.’ 

‘1 never,’ said Zeluma, ‘ saw a smile on my mother’s face ; 
though I have often, very often, seen her pale cheek wet with 
tears. Of my home,’ she continued, ‘I have no recollections. 
My mother was, I have reason to suppose, carried away captive 
before | was born; but she néver allowed me to speak of the 
past—and though I was her all, and she evidently doated on 
me, there were moments when I thought the sight of me was 
loathsome and revolting to her. The two last years of her life, 
she was more composed and happy ; for she devoted herself to 
the service of God, and generally appeared calm, except when 
something agitated her, and brought on those dreadful paroxysms 
of agony. ‘The last she had, was in the temple. I think she 
miust have seen a spirit, for she gazed on the door, where a 
loathsome leper had presented himself for purification, until her 
eyes seemed bursting their sockets; her face was livid, her 
hands were pressed upon her bosom, she screamed for me to 
fly. “Tis not time yet, my loved one—not yet—fly—fly— 
touch not ’’———_ She could not finish the sentence, for her 
tongue clove to her stiffened mouth, and she fell into strong 
convulsions. ‘They carried her home, but she never rose from 
her bed again; and while she was dying, I made a solemn vow 
neither to love or to marry, until I had read what the packet 
contained, which I was to open on the day I was eighteen. A 
few hours after [ received it, she expired. ‘That I have endea- 
vored to keep that vow most faithfully, you, Benladdi, will, I 
think, acknowledge. If I have not kept it as strictly as I ought,’ 
continued the maiden, blushing and hesitating, while she bent 
over the flowers that surrounded her, and murmured almost to 
herself, ‘ my sin has been involuntary.’ 

Benladdi caught her to his bosom—‘ Have no fear, Zeluma ; 
thou art as innocent and lovely as even thy mother could 
desire.’ 

The maiden freed herself from his embrace, and rising, said, 
‘It is time for the evening banquet. ‘To-morrow, at the same 
hour, I will meet you here. ‘Till then, farewell.’ 

She went slowly up the avenue, and Benladdi looked on her 
with admiration, as she stood on the last step of the portico and 
waved her hand. Her face was pale, but the setting sun lent 
its red glow to her cheek, and showed the tears, like brilliants, 
trembling on her raven lashes; while the smile, that played 
round her mouth, seemed chased away by some thought she 
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could not control. Benladdi stood lost in reflection, until sum- 
moned to the banquet. 

The next day was bright and lovely. Splendid preparations 
were made for the approaching festival, and Benladdi’s heart 
exulted in the hope that it would be closed by his bridal. Long 
before sun-set the happy youth was pacing his beautiful garden. 
He watched the setting sun, heard the evening sacrifice an- 
nounced, but Zeluma came not. Impatient and weary, he 
called aloud and repeatedly for the Jewish maiden. Another 
answered his call. ‘Tell Zeluma,’ said he, ‘that Benladdi 
waits for her in the garden.’ ‘The messenger returned with the 
intelligence that the maiden had gone to a far country to fulfil a 
vow, and had left this writing for her master. Benladdi tore it 


open with anxious curiosity, ‘and read :-— 


‘That I have broken my vow, and loved you with an ardor 
of which until this agonizing moment I was totally unconscious, 
I will acknowledge, for I promised that on this day you should 
know my heart—and may God forgive me for slighting the 
dying wishes of my mother! But, noblest and kindest of men, 
farewell forever! Between us there is an impassable gulf; we 
meet no more until we rest on Abraham’s bosom. 

ZELUMA.’ 


The agony and grief of Benladdi cannot be told. Months 
passed, and found him still wretched and solitary, for he avoided 
all society ; and, as he paced his neglected garden, where the 
flowers now grew in tangled mazes, and the dried leaves covered 
the paths, he would murmur, ‘ Had she died in my arms, | 
could have said, “ It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him 
good ;” but thus to leave me, and go perhaps to danger and to 
death, to fulfil the vow extorted, I fear, by amaniac! Zeluma, 
you have broken my*heart and your own.’ 

The unhappy youth searched Jerusalem and its environs in 
vain; and, after a year of useless wanderings, returned to his 
home, sick and sorrowful. In a few months, he gave his 
princely income for the sacrifices and services of the ‘Temple, 
and, taking the advice of the physician who attended him, traveled 
towards the sea. Its pure breeze seemed to have invigorated 
him, and he journeyed onwards to Damascus. As he traversed 
the gay and busy streets, his heart felt like lead in his bosom. 
The populous city, with its eager and thoughtless throngs pass- 
ing by in utter unconsciousness, brings to the desolate wanderer 
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a keener sense of loneliness than the silent forest or the barren 
strand. 

Soon weary of the noise and din, he took up his abode in a 
retired spot on the banks of the Abana, where he often wan- 
dered to think of the lost Zeluma, regardless of the beauties 
around him, or the travelers who passed and repassed before 
him. One morning he was accosted by a reverend Rabbi with, 
‘ The blessing of God be on thee, my son! Are you journeying 
to Mount Hermon ?? 

‘No, father, | am a pilgrim in search of health and peace.’ 

‘The wise, my son, do not bow down; they will not be 
prostrated by sorrow : they gird up their loins of strength, and 
say, ‘* My trust is in God, who made heaven and earth, and I will 
not be cast down.’ Joseph, son of Benladdi, let not the love 
of a woman, a weak, frail daughter of Eve, destroy thee in the 
full maturity of thy strength. Be not slain, Benladdi, with the 
piercing of an eye, though it may be brighter than the flash of 
thy scimetar. Let not thy soul melt at the music of a voice, 
though that voice be sweeter than the harp of David.’ 

Benladdi looked with surprise on the face of the speaker, 
and a slight flush spread over his pallid cheek. 

‘Is it Omri, of Jerusalem, who speaks to me ?’ 

‘Tam Omri, and have seen thee often in the ‘Temple, where 
1 yet trust [I shall see thee a chosen vessel of honor, for thou 
wilt not waste thy life in useless sorrow.’ 

‘1 would fain forget my griefs, father ; but I am the last of 
my race, and shudder to think that I shall sink into the grave 
with none to mourn over me and call me blessed.’ 

‘'The world, Benladdi, is full of sons and daughters ; take 
children for thee from the poor and wretched. ‘The time is 
coming when Jerusalem will need the aid of the good ; for the 
proud scorner and the covetous are shaking her corner stones 
and undermining her walls.’ 

‘Never, father, has Jerusalem stood so high, or been so 
great and glorious. Our good king is blessed of Jehovah, and 
the world lauds him to the skies. Surely, father, your ‘fears 
are groundless ! ” 

Omri shook his head. ‘ Do you see that stream that spar- 
kles far towards Mount Hermon? Of whom does’ the Abana 
remind you ?’ 

‘Of one,’ said Benladdi, ‘ whose race is, I hope, extinct ; 
of the wicked Gehazi.’ 

‘ Jerusalem,’ said Omri, laying his hand impressively on the 
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arm of Benladdi, ‘has her Gehazis now, who would take 
talents and changes of raiment, though God thundered his dis- 
pleasure from between the cherubims. Her pride is at the 
height ; her iniquities are almost accomplished. Young man, 
waste not thy time, and the faculties God has given thee for his 
glory, in useless lamentations. ‘There are many in the world 
who are pierced with sorrows, that walk in the counsels of God 
with a perfect heart. Go with me to the mountains, and I will 
show you a holy man, who, though but an infant in years, and 
just sinking into the grave, spends his life in prayer and good 
works. Many fainting travelers, many dying sinners, have been 
relieved by hin, and his simple roots are “shared with the mean- 
est beggar. 

‘ Who is this pious youth, father ?’ 

‘No one knows who he is, or from whence he came; but 
many will rise up and call him blessed, short as his pilgrimage 
has been.’ 

‘ How shall I find him, father ? ’ 

‘I shall return to Jerusalem,’ said Omri, ‘ in a few days, and 
will take thee with me to hear the words of wisdom from the 
lips of youth, if thou wilt promise to rouse thyself. Remember, 
my son, the angel of death will not wait for thee ; thou hast 
but one life to improve. Has the earth no enjoyment but love ? 
** Wisdom hath builded her house.” God invites you to enter 
and survey the wonders of his creation; but you slight the 
wishes of your Maker, to die before an Idol.’ 

‘{ will give myself to thy guidance, father, said Benladdi; 
‘thou shalt not find me slothful in spirit, or covetous in desires.’ 

‘Then farewell, my son, until the full moon, when I will go 
with thee to Mount Hermon.’ 

Omri came, as he had promised ; and they journeyed plea- 
santly until they reached the wildest parts of the mountains. 

Benladdi looked around him with surprise. The scene was 
new to him, and he expressed his astonishment that human 
beings should choose such wild and dreary solitudes. ‘ Surely, 
father, a good man might be more useful among his fellow 
men.’ 

‘True, my son, and but few are willing to remain with no 
society but the sufferer—no reward but their prayers. It is 
only once in many generations that even an holy man is found 
willing to live and die in solitude. But we are near the cavern 
of the hermit.’ 

As they climbed the hill, they met two travelers who had 
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visited the holy man, and thought him too ill to remain alone ; 
but as he desired they would not watch by him, or remain in 
the cavern, they had left him to repose, after receiving his 
blessing and his prayers. 

‘This,’ said Benladdi, as they entered a low recess or cave 
in the rock, ‘is a fitting home for a fox or jackall, but not for 
man.’ 

‘Softly, my son,’ said Omri ; ‘ we will not disturb him, if he 
sleeps.’ 

They entered in silence. Omri had struck a light, which he 
shaded carefully, and they stood beside a sleeping youth, wrapt 
in a robe of coarse cloth, on a bed of leaves in a corner of the 

cavern. His face was concealed by his arm, which was bare, 
his large sleeve having fallen off to the shoulder ; ; and Benladdi 
thought, as he gazed on that beautifully delicate hand, half hid 
as it was by the raven locks of a perfectly formed head, that it 
was indeed a youth, and one too of rare loveliness. The arm 
was so wasted, so small and thin, that it seemed but a shadow ; 
while the ashy lip and labored respiration told of the suffering, 
even in sleep, of that slender form. 

‘Watch by him,’ whispered Omri; ‘ he will die without aid, 
and there is nothing here, not even a cup of water. 1 will,’ 
said he, as he moved away, ‘ be with you as soon as possible.’ 

Benladdi experienced an awe by no means grateful to his 
feelings, when he found himself alone with a dying stranger ;, 
and when he saw him move convulsively, with a deep groan, 
he trembled excessively. ‘The sleeper pressed his hands to his 
bosom, and, murmuring the name of Benladdi, started up. 
Their eyes met. For one moment, love, hope and joy seemed 
to illumine those sunken eyes, and glow like a rich sun light 
over that wan and woe-worn countenance ; the next, the eye- 
lid had fallen on the pallid cheek—a faint groan of inward 
agony trembled on those quivering lips, whilst a slight convul- 
sive shudder shook that wasted form—and Zeluma sunk lifeless 
upon the bosom of Benladdi ! 

When Omri returned, he was amazed to find Benladdi 
kneeling with the lifeless body pressed madly to his heart. 

‘ Separate us not yet, father,’ said he, as Omri attempted to 
remove it. ‘Oh that I could warm this pallid form to life in 
my bosom! Look—look, my father,’ he continued mournfully, 
‘and wonder not at my devotion, for she was as beautiful as 
wise. Lookat my Zeluma!’ He placed the stiffening form on 
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the leafy bed, and, lifting the curls from her polished brow, 
pressed his lips to it in ap agony of grief. 

The bewildered Omri strove to revive the lifeless body ; but 
the slender tie that bound her bruised spirit to existence, was 
broken forever. 

Finding it impossible to persuade the stricken youth to leave 
the lovely form, the embarrassed priest conc ‘luded to go himself 
for aid, either to remove or bury it; and laying his hand ten- 
derly on the head of Benladdi, for whom he felt the deepest 
concern, he said, ‘It is the Lord, my son, let him do what 
seemeth him good.’ 

The mourner started at these words, and, looking expres- 
sively at Omri, hid his face in his robe and wept. 

‘Since it is thy wish, my son, to remain here, I will leave 
thee and seek some assistance. ‘It is best to bury our dead 
out of our sight.” ’ 

When Omri, after several hours’ absence, returned with 
assistance, he found him still hanging over the body, though he 
resigned it immediately to his care, and left the cavern for a hut 
to which he was directed by the kind priest. 

When their melancholy task was accomplished, Omri came 
to Benladdi, bringing a small packet which he had found con- 
cealed among some wearing apparel. ‘1 know nothing of its 
contents, my son ; but pray God it may contain some balm to 
thy wounded spirit. 

Benladdi opened the papers, and read as follows :— 


‘ZeLUMA—dear, unfortunate Zeluma—my loved and lost 
one—how can I communicate the dreadful truth without break- 
ing thy innocent heart! It must be told—I feel that you must 
know that you are the last of an accursed race. Yes, loved 
and lovely as thou art, Zeluma, thy father was a descendant of 
Gehazi; and ere twenty summers have passed over thy head, 
thou wilt be a leper as white as snow.’ 

Benladdi started, and exclainsed, ‘ Wise and noble and gene- 
rous even to death wert thou, oh my Zeluma, innocent victim 
to a guilty sire!’ 

‘ You may wonder, my child, that I did not make this appal- 
ling communication myself. Had I lived, I should ; but I felt 
that it was wise to keep it from you as long as possible, that 
you might enjoy the little span allowed you. How many times, 
my Zeluma, have I longed to destroy you! how often, when 
an innocent child you slept in my arms, has my hand been 
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ressed upon your tender bosom, to stop the beating of thy 
mew heart! But, thank God, I did not do the deed, though 
you can never know the agony, the horror of those moments. 
You must hear something of your mother’s early life, that you 
may understand why she became the wife of a leper. When 
your father came to my country, [ was an orphan ; young, rich 
and beautiful, though proud as the builders of Babel. He, too, 
was young, and lovely to behold; he was called brave and 
noble. I thought I should be the wife of a great warrior ; and, 
though he was a stranger from a far country, I married him. 
Before six moons passed, he was a loathsome leper! Imagine, 
if possible, the anguish of my heart, when I tried every physician 
and every healing art in vain. | hung over him with the ten- 
derest care. Loathsome as he was, I loved and pitied him, 
for’ I thought him virtuous. I implored him, without ceasing, 
to present himself to the priest; but he refused. At last, 
weary with my importunity, and enraged with the disease, he 
looked fiercely upon me, and said, with a bitter smile, ‘“ Poor 
fool ! can the priest wash away the curse of the prophet ? 
Know, for your misery, and my eternal anguish, that I am 
descended from Gehazi ! ” 
‘1 heard him, and fell lifeless to the floor. For weeks I was 
a maniac. When I recovered, my whole soul seemed changed. 
[ looked upon my wretched husband with loathing and disgust. 
But it was not the leprosy of the body that caused the change. 
No—no. I could have nursed him with the truest affection, 
could have loved him, though all the world had left him in 
horror, bad not his soul been more leprous than his body. 
Had he, before my marriage, told me of the curse entailed 
upon him—had he thrown himself upon my mercy, and implor- 
ed my pity, and I in the madness of my devotion had united 
my fate to his, I would have shared it without a murmur, bitter 
and dreadful as it was. But to feel that I had been basely and 
cruelly deceived—to feel that the same covetous spirit that 
destroyed his ancestor, was the leading principle of all Aas 
actions—to feel that 1 was degraded and ruined by my union 
with one who deserved his fate, was maddening! I was pros- 
trated, mortified, thrown into the mire, but not humbled. In- 
stead of reproaching myself for my folly in thus hastily uniting 
myself to a stranger, I constantly reproached my husband ; and 
when I found I should soon give another being to a life of 
wretchedness, I fled, determined to wander in the desert until 
death released me from my sufferings. I was taken by a party 
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of Arabs, and sold as a slave. You, my beloved, was born in 
bondage. War broke out in the territory, and by its chances 
we were thrown into the household of Benladdi. It was under 
his hospitable roof that | was taught to look into my own heart, 
and see myself as | was—that I Jearnt that it was leprous with 
pride, which God alone could wash away. 

‘ Arraign not, my child, the wisdom of Jehovah, nor murmur 
at his decrees ; a thousand years in his sight are but as yester- 
day. ‘The family of Gehazi deserved their fate. You, my 
love, are the only innocent victim, and think not to escape. 
When at eighteen you look upon your charms with proud satis- 
faction, know that at twenty those charms will vanish, and you 
become a leper! But fear not. Die, the last of the accursed 
race, and you will die happy! Farewell, until we meet in 
heaven ! Your heart-broken Moruer.’ 


Benladdi returned to Jerusalem with Omri, and devoted him- 
self to the service of God in the Temple ; and though his hum- 
bled spirit was purified from all earthly affections, he could 
never read the curse of the Prophet—never repeat the appal- 
ling words, ‘The leprosy therefore of Naaman shall cleave to 
thee and to thy seed forever,’ * without a shudder of agony. 





THE WRECKER’S ISLE.t 


Fr out at sea, where the petre! skims 

Close o’er the briny billow’s foam, 

Where the spouting whale incessant swims 
’Neath the sounding waves of his azure home ; 
There, where the ocean’s wildest roar, 

With its ceaseless dash along the shore, 

Is heard—as it climbs yon rocky steep— 

The Wrecker’s Isle is seen to peep, 





* 2d Kings, v. 27. 


+ * Brier Island ’ is a small solitary island, of a few acres in extent, about sixty miles 
from Eastport, between the waters of the Atlantic Ocean and the Bay of Fundy, and is 
famous for being the place where ‘ wrecked vessels’ are often towed in. It has hence ob- 
tained the appellation of ‘ Wrecker’s Island.’ 

It is inhabited only by a few wretched fishermen, who live mostly by the employment 
of ‘ wrecking ’—alias, plundering vessels that are wrecked on this and the neighboring 
coasts. 
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From the fogs and mists that forever sleep 
Round the lonely isle they hover o’er. 


And when the light of parting day 

O’er the distant ocean dies away— 

When all is hushed save the waters’ crash 
With the moaning winds, and ceaseless dash 
O’er the rocky crags they lave and lash, 
The wrecker’s barge is seen to wind 

Along the ‘ vale of waves’ that fills 

The quiet space these rovers find, 

Which sleeps at peace between the hills ; 
Till moor’d, they rest secure from harm. 


As they anchor near their stormy shore, 
And view their cabin homes again, 
The wolf-dog’s bay salutes once more 
These lawless rovers of the main ; 
And as the fitful breeze that filled 
Their bellying sails, by turns, is stilled, 
The loud halloo from off the land 
Floats on the breeze—along the strand, 
In playful circles, hand in hand, 

The eager group with joy is thrilled. 


And when the night has gathered in 

From the distant main the lawless crowd, 
The jest and circling glass—the din 

Of laugh and song—are raised aloud ; 

And, as the midnight hour draws nigh, 

The laugh and song are raised more high— 
Till one tumultuous, ceaseless brawl 

Of laughing, shouting, talking all, 

Resounds from yon lone cabin wall, 

On the steep where the winds of ocean sigh. 


The wrecker’s direful tale is told, 

Of the vessel towed from the drifting surge— 

Of the dead, all lashed in a cordage fold 

To the shrouds, the helm, and deck of the barge ; 
Of the ghastly forms that lay floating there, 

All blanched and torn.—In wild despair 

They died !—none saw their doom, 
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Nor wept their fate ; for far from home, 
Mid the howling surge, they found a tomb. 


Thus the live-long night they drink and tell 

Of the perils passed on the briny billow— 

Of the yawning gulf, and heaving swell, 

Where oft their mates have found a pillow, 

When every art had failed to save 

Their leaky vessel from the wave. 

They tell of the spoils they’ve towed from the ocean, 
To the rocky shores of their lonely isle— 

Of their friendships firm, and kind devotion, 

Mid acts of daring and scenes of toil. 


They boast of their prowess mid deeds of danger, 
When ocean’s face is dark with storms, 
And their frail barque a lonely ranger 
Mid scenes of death in a thousand forms ; 
Till wheeling o’er the eastern steep, 
The god of day illumes the billow. 
Then hie they away—and safely creep 
To dreams of peace on a downy pillow. 
jut when these dreams of peace are o’er, 
They seek the ocean’s face once more. 


Then bound they away mid the sparkling spray, 
On the trackless waste—in dancing mood ; 
And, as the winds and waves convey 

Their light-poised vessel far from shore, 

Their ‘ yoo-he-vo’ and song once more 

Come floating lightly o’er the flood, 

Till lost in distance ; then no more 

Is heard the joyous song—the shore 
Recedes—and all before, by man untrod, 

Is the pathless deep, the roaring flood. 


They lightly skim on the verge of the sky, 
With a gentle dip to the ocean’s swell, 
Till their lessening bark is lost to the eye, 
And they bid to their island-home farewell ; 
Then seek they the spoils of the sea again, 
And traverse its waters with care and pain! 
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Thus pass the lives of these island rovers : 

Mid revel and rest when at peace on shore ; 

In toil and danger when tempest hovers, 

‘Where the myriad voices of ocean roar.’ B. 





MAINE-—I1TS BAYS AND ITS ISLANDS.—NO. IL 
AS REMEMBERED BY A YOUNG VOYAGER IN 182—. 


On the morning of a sultry summer day, in 182—, I was 
politely invited by a naval friend to take a short run with him 
down the coast, in a cutter of which he wrote himself command- 
er. Being, as I ever have been from my youth up, a lover of 
the sea, I accepted the offer of a cruise with high delight. Our 
vessel was a beautiful craft. It was really a beautiful sight, too, 
to see her get under weigh—her broad canvass falling to the 
wind in huge white masses, and her low black hull standing all 
at once upon the waters, as though obeying some living impulse. 
She rode the waves with singular grace, and was celebrated for 
her speed. We soon. cleared the port of P. , and were 
stretching away among the islands that crowd and enliven and 
enamel the whole extent of Casco Bay. The sea was alive 
with sails, bound in all directions, and flinging out their wings, 
of all sizes and shapes, over the blue deep. Here was the frail 
smack, bent to the breeze, and dancing over the billows with a 
mimicking energy that I could not but admire. Here a tight square- 
rigger crossed our path, flinging the foam merrily about, and 
flashing her new stern in the sunlight as she fell off to leeward. 
Then far off on the horizon, just loomed into view some tall 
and stately ship, her hull yet down, and only her top-gallants 
peering out of the watery medium that bounded the view. But 
most of all was I delighted with our own beautiful schooner, 
now under full weigh, all her canvass rounded at its utmost ten- 
sion, and each sail fitting to its delicate spar, as finished and 
graceful as her dress to a belle. Her deck was swept and gar- 
nished ; her cannon glittered in the sun; and every instrument, 
of naval or warlike use, was arranged in its place with a preci- 
sion that would have given a lesson to many a housekeeper. 
Under an awning on the quarter sat the officers, conversing ar 
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giving orders, and seeming to enjoy a feeling of pride as their 
eyes glanced to the varied workmanship of ‘their vessel, now 
careering the ocean, under a display of all her perfect propor- 
tions. The crew were scattered about, half idle and half busy ; 
some engaged in arranging the complicated rigging, that in some 
trifle or other required continual attendance—and — lazily 
reclined against the bulwarks, ‘ chewing the cud of sweet and 
bitter fancy , with heads theow n back, and istlessly gazing on 
the ensign ‘that floated at the peak, or the streamer that strug- 
gled from the mast head. 

We went on bravely. The foam sprung from our bows, and 
circled and gurgled in our wake in masses that at once indicated 
our rapidity, and whitened the surface of the sea for a vast dis- 
tance about us. He who has not enjoyed this cleaving of the 
waters in a sharp and quick vessel, can hardly realize the thnill- 
ing interest of the scene. Your steamboat can give you no idea 
of it. ‘To be sure, she goes faster ahead; but the stir and 
feathering she makes of the waves under her wheels, is like the 
fuss made by a thousand wash-tubs, all set in motion by as 
many viragoes, under the influence of soap and strong arms. 
There is ‘something vulgar about the foam and rumpus so 
created. But a black cutter, urged on by the breezes of hea- 
ven, leaps from wave to wave like an antelope. You hear the 
wind singing through her shrouds, in the wild and_ beautiful 
music that a sailor loves; and the sea that she throws from her 
sides springs into the air, or is driven before her, as white and 
flaky as a snow storm. 

The wind lulled as the sun declined, and the close of the day 

saw us running, under easy sail, up the St. George—one of 
those fine streams that form’ so many beautiful indentures upon 
our eastern shore. As we floated along, aided by the tide and 
what little breeze yet remained, | recognized many pic turesque 
spots, where, in other days, I had lingered upon the banks of 
the river, and made a toil of pleasure in effecting divers little 
excursions upon its bosom. ‘There was the same old fort—the 
merest apology for a fortification, perhaps little more than a 
block or powder house—now just reddening in the sun-set, and 
showing, as we passed, nothing more than some formless heap 
overgrown with rank grass, or half shadowed by the pines and 
firs that clustered around it. Ne: uly opposite was the identical 
cove from which, on a hot day, I strove for hours to get afloat 
a yawl, which had grounded while we busied ourselves on shore. 
My companion was a deaf and dumb artist ; and I shall never 
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forget how the poor fellow worked with me, half leg deep in 
the black water, tugging and straining to relaunch our unlucky 
craft. Not a word could he say, of course ; though of course I 
forgot it, in the despair and madness of an awkward situation— 
and I caught myself more than once ordering him rather magis- 
terially about this thing and that, screaming at the top of my 
voice rather impatiently withal, and never once thinking of 
making a sign. Once my eye “fell upon him, just as he was 
giving up from pushing with soul and body at the motionless 
stern ; and I remember, as though it were of yesterday, the look 
of utter desolation he cast upon me, as he drew his hand across 
his brow to dash away the perspiration, and then let it fall with 
a splash upon his dripping trowsers. It was a scene worthy a 
capital pencil. I only recollect that I laughed outright, while 
he gibbered and mowed at what probably appeared to be hard- 
heartedness in me. But the tide came to our relief; and we 
soon forgot our toil, as we rowed leisurely to the landing at the 
head of the river. 

For the last hour, as we had been nearing the little village 
that lay over our bow, my eye had been fixed on a point of 
extreme interest, from the numerous associations that clustered 
about it. Har up on a noble and verdant lawn, that sloped to 
the water’s edge, rose a building, whose venerable and imposing 
appearance could not but fix attention, both from the peculiar 
character of the structure, and the absence of anything in its 
neighborhood at all in keeping with its air of almost baronial 
command. As we drew near the shore, and cast anchor in the 
stream just opposite the beautiful mansion, the mellowed light 
of the hour served to present it in a most favorable point of 
view. It seemed, with its castellated roof, its lordly front, its 
outbuildings and offices, that stretched away from either wing, 
giving token of former wealth and magnificence, that we had 
been ‘suddenly transported to times and lands of old, and roman- 
tic, and princely hospitality. 

There was yet an hour to spare before twilight would sink 
into evening, and we determined to spend it in a ramble about 
the grounds. ‘The barge soon landed us at the foot of the lawn, 
where the ruins of an old boat house informed us of what had 
been done in the way of aquatic excursion, hereabouts, in other 
days. Sweeping around a narrow road, which the modern rage 
for improvement had feloniously cut through what had formerly 
been a portion of the lawn, we ascended to the higher ground 
occupied by the mansion. Here we entered a lofty but crum- 
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bling gateway, and approached the house by a winding path, 
bordered with birch and fir. A few moments brought us to its 
beautiful front. Here, then, we stood, before the residence of 
Henry Knox—a hero, we may say the hero, of the Revolu- 
tion ; for, like Ney, he was ‘ the bravest of. the brave.’ Here, 
in the day of his splendor and wealth, he removed with his 
intelligent and interesting family, to open, as by enchantment, a 
scene of taste and beauty, upon the wondering gaze of an early 
and rude population. Here he lavished, with an unsparing 
hand, his great resources, to spread around him ev ery comfort 

and luxury which his generosity could suggest or his riches 
command. I had heard, before this,.from one who knew him 
well, the story of his better days. It was indeed a proud story, 
but a melancholy one to think of now. Gen. Knox maintained 
the establishment of a nobleman. His magnificent mansion was 
thronged by the wealthy, the tasteful, and the learned, of this 
and foreign countries. I have been told, by one who formerly 
held a highly confidential situation in his family, that so nume- 
rous were his winter visiters, from different parts of the Union, 
that he had known from thirty to forty fires kindled in his house at 
the same time. His study was excellent and extensive, and every 
facility which the country could afford was offered for the recre- 
ation of his friends. ‘ Indeed, these grounds,’ said he, ‘ wore 
all the busy air of a village, though beyond them was but a 
comparative wilderness.’ 

But these were the days of glory—and they had passed 
away. ‘The voices that had been heard there, and the eyes that 
glistened there, were sealed and silent. ‘The work of years had 
also proved the work of ruin, and about the pile that once 
echoed with gladness there was now only to be heard the voice 
of decay. Still, as we stood there, how could memory be idle ! 
Her busy hand traced the history of him who once ruled here, 
the pride and delight of all who knew him. I thought of other 
times. I had heard of the master of these domains. His coun- 
try had heard of him. She had seen him foremost in the ranks 
of I’reedom. He had marched and fought by the side of Wash- 
ington. He was his confidant—his friend. He was talked of 
as one powerful in influence, in military talent, and in riches— 
of a disposition noble, princely, and generous. The rich saw 
welcome in his smile, and the poor a heaven. His board was 
daily spread for the stranger and the traveler. He was too gene- 
rous to believe mankind ungrateful, too munificent to be without 
enemies, and too nobly thoughtless to support his splendor.— 
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But this was reverie! The train of thought in which I was 
indulging, and in which my companion, if 1 might judge from 
his abstracted air, fully sympathised, was connected with times 
long past. Our business now was with a melancholy reality. 

Moving along, with the hesitating step of curious and inter- 
ested ramblers through a scene of singular attractions, we passed 
the numerous buildings attached to the establishment, scanning 
them all with the vacant and musing eye of wanderers whose 
pleasure was just dashed with sadness. Everything pertaining 
to the edifice was evidently in a state of decay. Wasting Ruin 
had laid her palsying hand on tower and foundation. The grass 
grew rank about the tumbling walls, and the offices and out- 
houses. ‘The lodge was closed and deserted, and the gate that 
stood close by had an aw kward, slanting air of neglect and dila- 
pidation. ‘The half-opened stable just served to show, in dim 
outline, the old-fashioned family carriage reposing in dusty state, 
in the same spot where it had remained motionless for years. 
Nothing seemed to be flourishing but the beautiful and verdant 
lawn, and that crept up to the old mansion, and all its appen- 
dages, making the whole ground about it, as Wordsworth ex- 
quisitely says, ‘ green to the very door.’ 

Close under the left wing of the main building, now laying 
in deep shadow, we came upon the little monument of Knoz. 
it was extremely simple, and everything about it was in keep- 
ing with the hallowed character of the spot. It was completely 
embosomed in evergreen, and a low wall ran around the tomb, 
forming an unpretending enclosure for the ashes of the stern 
soldier and high-hearted patriot. Happy, thought I, that he 
slumbered there! Happy that he could not hear the ruins as 
they fell and crumbled about his sepulchre! The memorial 
that indicated where he reposed, was a plain slab of dark mar- 
ble. So deep was the gloom from the forest trees which waved 
over it, that the monument was scarcely discernible; and we 
glided in front of the house to catch a last look of the whole, 
ere evening closed upon us. ‘The vast building standing upon 
the lawn, whose verdure was now deepened to intensity—its 
russet and sombre proportions now taking a sadder hue, as day- 
light was dying upon the air, presented a spectacle of chastened 
beauty that to me was equally new and melancholy. ‘The eve- 
ning was one of those lingering ones that distinguish our sum- 
mer climate. The whole scene lay calmly reposing on the 
waters of the St. George. ‘There was no wind to stir the lofty 
trees that stood full and shadowy about the dwelling ; and it 
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was reflected with all its sullen grandeur in the bay beneath, 
now slightly reddened by the clouds above, as they went on, 
tinged by the last rays of twilight. Indeed the picture was 
abounding in romance, and it resuscitated all my earlier memories 
that were colored by that seductive principle ; so that it had 
been nothing to have transported myself, through ranks of 
years, into the midst of Gothic gloom, and among the towers 
and shrines and memorials of chivalry. But the venerable pile 
was already lost in shadow—not a solitary light streamed from 
a single window, and we turned into the pathway that led to 
the entrance of the grounds. ‘The heavy gate swung to, and 
we were out of the domains. 

A few minutes’ walk brought us to the water’s side, where 
our sailors were in waiting, and a few strokes of the oar sent 
our barge through the spruce that lay between us and our vessel. 
We sprung on deck, and by the time we had stretched our- 
selves upon the quarter, night had settled down upon the river 
and the landscape. 

This hurried visit, which I have thus related, was made to 
this memorable spot while I was yet a stranger in that por- 
tion of the country which it adorns. In after years I walked 
those grounds, and was received in that hospitable hall, on the 
kind and familiar footing-of a friend. But even this is now the 
subject of memory ! Often, with saddened, but excited spirit, 
have I trod the extensive apartments of that noble mansion, and 
thought upon all the joy and social merriment with which they 
rung in the years of prosperity. Often have I sat, a delighted 
guest, at its windows, and gazed out upon the scene of beauty 
which it presented, when this decayed but still imposing estab- 
lishment Jay reposing in the summer twilight. If the exterior 
had struck me, in other days, by its strong and massy outline, 
the internal arrangement of the building spoke no less of the 
expansive and princely character of its “founder. Everything | 
saw in the construction, was of the royal and lofty order. It 
may not be delicate to speak of those who dwelt there, and at 
whose delightful fireside I shall ever esteem it an honor as well 
as pleasure to have been admitted. But I may be allowed to 
refer to the brilliant and commanding mind which still sparkled 
in the seclusion of that venerable house, and continued to do 
so long after my acquaintance with the family. It loved to go 
back to the times of trial and adventure, when he who was laid 
in the shadow of the house was in the height of his talent and 
power. It loved to commune with the great spirits of past 
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ages, and to dwell on the lessons they left to the world. It 
loved, above all, to inquire, with the searching energy of an 
unsatisfied but philosophical intellect, into the political and reli- 
gious creeds that were arraying the country in deadly parties 
from one end to the other. It loved speculation of all sorts ; 
and I was not unfrequently struck by the novelty and force of 
the remarks which fell from it, in pursuit of the various subjects 
which were started from time to time in the course of undis- 
guised conversation. It was a strong, unfettered mind, delight- 
ing to review what was striking in the past, to scrutinize “the 
present, which it always did with adroitness, and to inquire or 
prophecy about the future. It was like a gem laid by, but still 
retaining and emitting a lustre through the dimmest seclusion 
to which it may have been consigned. 

‘ Fine old residence of other and better days! Long may thy 
still hospitable door open to the traveler and friend! Long may 
time deal gently with thee! and long may thy ancestral trees 
continue to wave over thee in beautiful and protecting shadow ! 
Long may he who sleeps under their branches be remembered 
by a grateful country, and the spirit that inspired him, as one 
of its fathers, live in the bosoms of his children ! 





A MOTHER’S STORY OF THE DEATH OF HER CHILD, 


Trey buried my child at the close of day, 
While the sun-set beams were slanting, 

And the ripples that caught the parting ray 
In the silver stream were dancing. 


They laid him to rest in his little grave, 
And they left him on earth’s cold pillow, 
Where the grass and flowers in beauty wave, 
And where droops the weeping willow. 


The tones that were poured from the funeral bell, 
Came long and mournfully swelling ; 

On the ear, with saddening sound, they fell, 
Of the grave and earth-worm telling. 
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There hung on the breeze a smothered groan, 
And I heard the voice of weeping, 

As we left my sweet infant there alone, ' 
Till the resurrection sleeping. 


My darling ! my darling ! thou art at rest, 
And cold as the earth above thee ; 

Yet thy lovely image dwells in my breast, 
And thy mother still will love thee. 





THE RUINS. A NEW ENGLAND TALE. 


in a small New England village near the sea-shore, was situated 
an old mansion. It had been unoccupied for many years. ‘The 
windows had been broken from time to time, till none were 
left, and the doors had long since disappeared ; so that this 
tenantless abode seemed to bid a ready welcome to every 
passer by. 

The birds still built their nests in the surrounding orchards, 
however, and sang as sweetly and gaily, on each successive 
morning and evening, as they did in the days of its greatest 
splendor and glory. ‘The swallow was still heard twittering 
undér the eaves, as he fastened his adhesive mass to the ruined 
walls and rafters ; and the chimney-bird had selected the former 
thoroughfare for smoke, long since only the gamboling place for 
the winds, as a suitable abode for its callow young. 

On still mornings, the tap of the wood-pecker and hum of 
the bee resounded from the branches of the same old locust, 
which partly overshadowed this ruined mansion; while the 
cricket, and other insects, held their vocal concert among the 
stones and surrounding rubbish. 

The wild rose still grew among the tall grass, ‘ where once 
the garden smiled ; ’ and the trailing honeysuc kle, from amid the 
tangled clover, was seen straggling upon the fence.. A few 
hardy exotics here lingered out a miserable existence, and a 
pitiful remnant of a shrubbery yet remained to mark the spot 
of the once graveled walks. 

On a still ‘day i in Spring, when the trees were all in bloom, 
and the birds were in song in the old orchard—when the 
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globes of rich-scented clover, and the scattering wild roses, re- 
sounded with the hum of the bee—this was still a sweet place, 
and though lonely, yet lovely. It was a place where I have 
loved to linger and muse, while surveying the beauties of crea- 
tion, in their ceaseless renovation and change, contrasted with 
the ruins of the works of man. On still evenings, when the 
moon was up, however, and ail the stars were out—when the 
night-bird had begun his solitary song, along the margin of the 
old cedar swamp that spread before this mansion, stretching 
away in the distance—and the lone owl was heard hooting from 
some sequestered old tree, this place assumed a somewhat dif- 
ferent aspect. ‘Though not less lovely, perhaps, yet an indefi- 
nite feeling of dread seemed to come over the spirit of him 
who found himself alone in this solitary place ; and an instine- 
tive, though vague feeling of some unseen danger, was strangely 
mingled with the delight which the natural loveliness of the 
scéne seemed fitted to inspire. 

Though the moon-beams came softly through the branches of 
the old elms, and fell sweetly upon the srass-plat that sloped 
away to the meadows, and the song of the ‘ whip-poor-will ’ 
seemed inspired by joy—though the uncouth intonations of the 
owlet were undoubtedly the bursts of an excessive happiness 
in the creature’s existence ; yet the loneliness of the situation, 
the stillness of night, and the long train of associations that 
rose in the mind, filled it with a kind of religious dread for the 
sleeping remains of the now quiet tenants of this mansion, 
who were reposing side by side, near the margin of a little 
bubbling brook that skirted the meadows. 

There never was a time, perhaps, when this place assumed 
a more lovely aspect than in the sunny days of Spring ; yet, 
even on the evening of those days, there was a species of "ione- 
liness about it, of which no one could help feeling the effects, 
when it was approached by moonlight. 

At some half-mile distant, there was a precipitous crag that 
overlooked the sea. On the summit of this, a small watch- 
tower had been erected, where the neighboring peasantry, on 
summer Sunday evenings, gathered to catch a breath of the 
freshened sea-breeze, and view the moon-beams sparkling upon 
the distant ocean. ‘The wide extended prospect of hill and 
vale, rock and woodland, stretched away on either hand till it 
was lost to the view by the bounds of the visible horizon. 

It was near the close of a Sabbath eve in Summer, while the 
sun was yet lingering in the verge of the western sky, thata 
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solitary female was seen slowly wending her way among the 
crags, that formed a sort of stairway leading to the watch-tower 
on the summit of this bluff. She was attired in white, the pure 
and spotless robe of innocence ; and, as she was making her way 
up the steep, she would often pause and turn to see if any one 
was visible to watch her movements, or disturb her loneliness. 

There had resided, for a few months, near the foot of this 
bluff, an unknown personage, of strange appearance, whose 
habitation and its furniture were equally a matter of curiosity 
and wonderment. His stature was below that of the middle 
size ; his sallow visage and raven locks witnessed his having been 
reared in some more southern clime, while his black and pierc- 
ing eyes bespoke an intellect of more than ordinary power ; 
and to one accustomed to read the feelings of the heart from 
visible traces left by the passions upon the countenance, a 
mingled feeling of pride, condescension and misanthropy, ap- 
peared strangely mixed, forming a compound rarely to be met 
except In persons whose spirits have never been tamed by 
adverse fortunes, or crossed by the denial of any wished-for 
gratification. His dress had usually been t' at of a hunter, his 
habits those of a student. His age was apparently about forty- 
five, and his carriage that of a most perfect gentleman ; while 
his habitation, which was a small white cott age, recently pur- 
chased of a neighboring country gentleman, who had removed 
into a remote part of the country, was fitted up and furnished 
with the most scrupulous regard to elegance and neatness. ‘The 
shrubbery about the garden consisted of the choicest exotics, 
and the lattice-work before the door was overrun with a profu- 
sion of flowering honeysuckle and woodbine clambering upon 
the casements. Graveled walks had been laid out with much 
judgment and taste, winding away among the trees to sequester- 
ed seats and flowery arbors of the deepest shade, where the 
voluptuary himself could not but be delighted by the music of 
gurgling fountains and waterfalls. 

The furniture of the cottage had evidently been purchased at 
much expense, and, though rich and costly, yet was neat and 
simple. It consisted of Grecian sofas, sideboards, richly orna- 
mented card tables, splendid carpets, magnificent looking-glasses, 
&c. ; all arranged with that attention to ease and enjoyment, 
that bespoke the taste and wealth of its master, and at the same 
time gave it the appearance of being one of the most quiet and 
charming residences that ingenuity could devise. His table 
had usually been ser ved by only two domestics. ‘I‘hough many 
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of his hours were spent in study, yet he was apparently fond of 
angling and of field sports, which occupations he often sought 
by. way of amusement. His associates had been few, being 
confined to one or two gentlemen of the neighborhood, who ac- 
companied him in his field excursions and aquatic expeditions. 
His dress was simply that of a hunter, composed of blue broad- 
cloth, which no change of temperature had ever induced him to 
exchange for any other habit ; nor would he add or subtract 
from the precise amount of his clothing on any occasion. 

The studied reserve, and sometimes even contempt, with 
which he had treated the neighboring peasantry ; the solitary ha- 
bits of his life; the singularity of his dress, his studious manners, 
and the circumstance of his sometimes having been seen whole 
evenings wandering alone near the ‘ ruins,’ as they were termed, 
of the old mansion before alluded to, had excited the prying 
curiosity of the neighborhood to the highest pitch, and he was 
known to the village gossips only by the appellations of the 
‘ Mysterious Stranger,’ and the ‘Strange Gentleman.’ It was 
sometimes even whispered that he was a pirate in disguise, 
and that he had come here to spend his ill-gotten wealth in 
seclusion. He was narrowly watched, and particularly so if he 
attempted to move out im the evening. Some who were more 
reflecting, and had read in books about Europe, affirmed that he 
was an English lord, and had come to this country as a spy. 
Others, equally sage, believed him to be a veritable nabob from 
India ; while others more modestly maintained that he was sim- 
ply the eccentric heir of some rich merchant, who had retired 
into the country to enjoy his patrimony. But all was uncer- 
tainty and conjecture, nor could any means be devised by 
which they might gratify their prying curiosity. The servants 
had often been interrogated on questions touc hing his origin 
and the amount of his wealth ; but as they had been engaged i in 
service alter his location in this neighborhood, the whole sub- 
ject matter remained in the most pe srplexing uncertainty. 

His reserve and eccentric deportment had at first excited 
attention, that soon was changed into intense curiosity, and at 
length into suspicion ; so that he had, at the time of which we 
are now speaking, become the subject of peculiar dread to the 
whole village. ‘The female before alluded to, had, therefore, only 
taken that precaution in her loneliness which prudence would 
dictate, in often turning to observe if any one approached that 
might harm her. She was one who in her infancy had been 
cradled in the lap of luxury, and delicately cherished by hands 
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that were filled with whatever could administer to her wishes or 
comfort. But a series of unforeseen events had at an early age 
deprived her of both her parents, at the same time that they 
took from her the patrimony on which her hope of future sup- 
port mainly depended ; leaving herself, and a little brother two 
years older, orphans on the wide w orld, without home or rela- 
tions from whom they might reasonably expect succor. 

The old mansion above alluded to, now known by the name 
of the ‘ ruins,’ had been the home of her fathers for several 
successive generations ; and though a place now somewhat 
dreaded, especially during the shades of evening, by the super- 
stitious villagers, was still a dearer spot to her than any other 
on earth. Here she received the parting benediction of a fond 
and dying parent; and here the parting embrace of an only 
brother, who had gone to India fifteen years before, and of 
whose fortune and fate she had never received any tidings. 
Here she had sported over the flowery fields, gay as the butter- 
fly she lightly and wantonly pursued, and careless as the birds} 
that woke her with their morning song ; till, tired of even pleasure’ 
itself, she sank toa dreamless repose in the kind arms of the 
mother that ‘ looked on her childhood’ with all the yearning ten- 
derness of a doating parent. Here she had conned her early 
task on a father’s knee, and lisped her accents of love in his fond 
embrace. Here she had formed her earliest attachments and 
acquaintance with playmates, and here her most lasting and 
dear connexion with the objects of nature. 

The ‘ Strange Gentleman,’ as he was termed, though having 
little intercourse with the villagers, had been assiduous in his 
attentions to her from the time of his first having settled in the 
neighborhood. 

On the evening of which we have been speaking, on her 
return home, she learned that some months previous her bro- 
ther had embarked with an immense fortune, for his native 
land, but that the vessel had been captured by pirates, and every 
soul on board had perished by their hands. Of the truth of 
this, there no longer remained a doubt. ‘The ‘ Strange Gentle- 
man’ had been heard to drop some remarks that led them im- 
mediately to suppose he knew more about this affair than he 
should know ; and an inquiry was soon instituted, which resulted 
in the conviction of his guilt. He was therefore immediately 
apprehended, and on trial confessed the horrid deed. ‘The day 
of his execution was fixed ; and while in prison a full disclosure 
was made, by which it appeared that the immense fortune he 
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now enjoyed rightfully belonged to her as the heir of her mur- 
dered brother. It was therefore restored to its rightful posses- 
sor ; while the wretch, whose foul deed of murder would not ; 
suffer him to live, with his load of concealed guilt, expiated for ’ 
the demerit of his crimes with his life on the gallows. 

It should be added that a splendid mansion was erected on 
the site of the ‘ruins,’ where the possessor spent a long and 
happy life in conjugal felicity, surrounded by everything that 
could minister to her comfort or delight—leaving a numerous 
and happy offspring to inherit the virtues and rich patrimony 
bequeathed them by fond and beloved parents. 





















RETIREMENT.* 





CICERO’S 








Upon the gliding surface of a stream, 
In silvery brightness circling on, 

Or darkly hurrying ’neath the poplar shade, 

To leap in sportive gambols wild and free 

Over the rocky cliffs, and thence to fling 

A veil of vapor to the noon-tide sun 

And crown its foaming crest with roseate hues, 
Reposed a verdant isle. 

The waters parted as they struck its shore, 

As if to do it homage. ’Mid its groves, 

In sculptured beauty reared, a temple stood— 

The loved retreat of the great Roman. 

*T was here that mighty mind was self-revealed; 
Its moral sense quickened by holy thought, 

Its lofty powers girded for their work. 

Here, too, that energy of thought was nursed, 
Whose influence moved so oft imperial Rome ; 
And e’en the murky clouds of treacherous hate, 
Brightly gave back the light they could not shroud. 

























* Vide Middleton’s Life of Cicero. V.1.—C. 1. 
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2 
SYMMES S THEORY REVIVED, 
OR A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN SAMUEL UNDERLAND. 


I Love to sit upon the hill, and chase the new-created monsters 
as they sport among the crimson clouds of a summer sunset. | 
love to wander in the wild forest, far from the sight of man, and 
listen to the babbling brooks, the murmuring cascade, and the 
distant roar of the wind among the branches. : Yes, everything 
new and rare has charms for me, if vice be absent. | love to 
trace the history of the man who, like the comet, deviates from 
the unvaried course of those around him, and who by his disco- 
veries acquires a name untarnished by the glory of those who 
succeed him; and if your taste is like mine, we will proceed 
with our story. 

Captain Samuel Underland, the celebrated Navigator of the 
Northern Seas and the Internal World, was born on the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard, January 1, 1969. In his childhood, he 
was not distinguished by any marks of superior physical or men- 
tal powers ; but, like many other awkward boys, was often made 
the butt of ridicule among his fellows, and the subject of many 
sage remarks among that “class of people who are always com- 
menting on the appearance of others, and predicting future 
events. ‘Awkward boys often make the brightest men,’ 
said a lady one day to his mother, who was sreatly mortified a 
the unexpected question of a gentleman, who, as Sam — 
before him with mouth and eyes wide open, bis hands in his 
pockets, and his arms akimbo, as if about to analyze the Partners 
of the stranger, turned to his mother with a look of pity and 
inquired by “what means her son had lost his senses, or whether 
he was a natural fool. ‘The question threw the mother into a 
very unpleasant situation, as one would suppose ; but Sam turn- 
ed on his heel, and, as he left the room, brought the door after 
him with such violence, as to show the man that there was 
something within that awkward form that was swift to perceive 
an insult and to detect the want of common sense and decency 
in others. 

He early manifested a disposition to sport about the ponds 
and brooks, which was little noticed at the time, and would not 
now have been noticed were it not for the curiosity we all have 
to retrace greatness to its elements, and the propensity to fancy 
that we can observe in the embryo mind the distinctive features 
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of the future character. In school-boy days, he would often 
steal away from the eye of his instructer to the brook, where 
you might see him alone with a bark, or a bit of board ‘and his 
handkerchief, preparing a sail boat, as he termed it ; which he 
would watch till out of sight, or drop along down the ‘stream, as 
the wind and current mov ved it onward, in order after his sport 
to obtain his handkerchief, and thus escape a flogging, which 
was the only thing he ever feared in his life. At the age of 
twelve years, having made unusual proficiency in nautical sci- 
ence, which had for two or three years wholly engrossed his 
mind, he was introduced, with the consent of his mother, to a 
Captain of a vessel that was soon to sail for Europe. ‘The Cap- 
tain was one of those men whose dispositions are softened by 
the storms and calms, the toils and pleasures, of the ocean. He 
did not look for the experience or knowledge of a sailor in a lad 
twelve years old, and was therefore prepared duly to estimate 
a sweet temper, a sound head, and manly spirit, which shine 
like diamonds, though surrounded by grosser materials. Pleased 
with Sam’s appearance, the Captain took him on board, where 
by his superior knowledge, his decision of character, and gene- 
rous disposition, he gained the confidence and respect of all. 
Now his home was on the deep, and here he acquired a repu- 
tation surpassed by that of few. 

When he was but 19 years of age, an association of American 
gentlemen, who had pledged their income for fifteen years for 
making discoveries, selected him, as the boldest and most expe- 
rienced young man of the age, and appointed him commander 
of two vessels which they had fitted out for an expedition to 
the internal world by way of the nort) pole. Captain Samuel 
Underland was soon among the icebergs. After having en- 
dured the inclemencies of that unearthly region for more than 
two years, and finding his efforts to proceed further north fruit- 
less, he returned, as little satisfied with regard to Symmes’s 
theory as when he departed. 

But his curiosity was now awake. He dreamt day and night 
of Columbus, and of new worlds. He now proposed an expe- 
dition to the south, and found his patrons ready to furnish him 
with everything necessary for a voyage of five years. 

Accordingly, on the 10th of October, 1992, he set sail with 
three vessels—the same number that first traversed the Atlan- 
tic—and arrived in sight of the southern icebergs in fifty-four 
days. He traveled on the ice two years in search of an entrance 
below, but in vain. He now directed his course to the Sand- 
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wich Lands, laded his vessels with sealskins and pearls, sailed 
thence to China, and exchanged his cargo for tea, which he 
intended to ship for America. 

He came to the conclusion that the earth was a solid mass, 
or at least that those everlasting piles of ice at the poles, stood, 
like mighty angels, threatening death to all who polluted with 
their feet that sacred region. 

On his voyage to America, as he passed the Cape of Good 
Hope, on a clear vernal evening, he walked on deck. ‘The 
moon hung in the western horizon, dipping her horn in the dis- 
tant water. ‘The heavens slowed with stars, and the ocean 
sparkled with their tadiance. A gentle breeze wafted —_ 
onwards. ‘The sailors, feeling the exhilarating influence of % 
clear atmosphere and a land breeze, began to sing each his 
favorite song. ‘Their voices seemed unusually clear, and ec ~ 
enchantingly along the midnight air. At length all ceased, 
listen to the melodious voice of the cabin boy ; when sudde - 
a flame of fire streamed up from the north, the heavens were 
covered with a blaze, the stars were extinguished, the moon 
disappeared, and all the concave above seemed one sheet of 
fire. Upon lifting his eyes to the zenith, the Captain saw im- 
printed on the flame, and in large -apitals, the following sen- 
tence: ‘ The Maelstrom of Nor way—a short Course to the 
Internal World.” In an instant the flame and writing disap- 
peared, and the stars were twinkling as usual. The Captain 
rubbed his eyes, for his sight was w ell nigh lost for the time, on 
account of the dazzling lustre of the flame. He stood trem- 
bling, waiting to witness an explosion of the universe. He 
prayed, and still trembled, for he supposed that what he had 
seen was only the flash. He gazed above and around, but no- 
thing was to be seen. He repaired to his cabin, and, after 
much anxiety and speculation concerning this phenomenon, 
calmed his mind by resolving to explore the Maelstrom. 

The weather continued favorable several days, and all hoped 
soon to see their native shore. Disappointment, though grievous 
for the present, sometimes brings glory and joy; so it was with 
the Captain. It was morning. Their course was northwest. 
The sun arose in splendor, and shot his rays over the earth; but 
was soon obscured by a dark body which, at that moment, arose 
like the demon of night. On it came, and with it came the 
wind! The frightened ocean bellowed and shook ; the light- 
nings ran along the approaching wave—and the thunder lifted 
up its voice. It seemed as if all the winds had leagued their 
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forces, and all the elements had combined to destroy them. 
The first gust swept five from the deck—the lightning struck the 
mast, and, running down, killed two. The affrighted sailors 
shrieked with terror; they cried, all is lost! But no; in six 
hours the storm left them east of Newfoundland, shorn of every 
spar. ‘The decks were swept of everything. ‘Their provisions 
were exhausted, and they were perishing with hunger. ‘They 
let down their boats, and threw out their lines for fish. 

They succeeded in fishing so as to supply themselves several 
days. Captain Underland himself caught a fish of very singular 
appearance. He immediately prepared a small reservoir of 
water, in which he placed it. He found that whenever he 
placed anything near its mouth, the fish was immediately drawn 
to it, and adhered to it so tenaciously that, by taking hold of its 
body, it would raise anything twice as heavy as its own weight. 

Having in some measure ‘yepaired their vessel, they directed 
their course towards Boston, A fine breeze from the northeast 
wafted them swiftly over the glittering waves ; and the next day, 
about noon, they anchored in Boston harbor. As they lay at 
anchor, one of the sailors observed something in the water of 
very dazzling brightness. All on board saw it, but none knew 
what it was. ‘The Captain recollected the attractive power of 
the fish he had preserved. He therefore prepared an instru- 
ment, and let it down into the water. When the fish came near 
the glittering substance, a small piece was drawn to its mouth. 
He drew up the fish, and at the same time the substance. Upon 
examination, be found that he could not, by any form of analy- 
sis, decompose it so as to ascertain its constituent parts. It was 
a simple, unknown substance. He named it Trans-dingo, and 
left it for the more active agents of future discoveries to show 
that, what to us appears simple, is, in fact, a congeries of ele- 
ments, as widely differing in their appearance and eftect as 
oxygen and hydrogen, which compose water, once an element or 
simple substance ; and described it only as it existed in his time, 
according to Brown’s metaphysical distinction in the description 
of substance. He found ‘Trans-dingo transparent, fusible, elastic, 
and of less specific gravity than w ood. From its peculiar quali- 
ties, he conceived it practicable to form a vessel of it that would 
stand the rack of the Maelstrom. 

The inhabitants of Boston, in token of their respect for Cap- 
tain Underland, and hoping to see something brought from the 
world below, cathered around the water side. ‘The wharves, 
and every spot from which his vessel, as it approached, could 
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be seen, was covered with men, women, and children. The 
feelings ‘of the Captain can be better imagined than described. 
He knew that his patrons and friends would be disappointed, 
for they were well nigh confident that the south pole was na- 
vigable ; but he had the satisfaction of knowing that it was im- 
passable. A number of gentlemen were appointed to wait 
upon him as he landed, and request him to re ag to a conve- 
nient place and make a statement of his discoveries. He did so; 
and the reader will shortly be furnished with a copy of Captain 
Underland’s speech, with many anecdotes and descriptions of 
scenery from his diary. I shall, therefore, hasten to give the 
reader a sketch of the splendid career of the Captain after his 
arrival at Boston. 

His patrons were much disappointed by his last unsuccessful 
voyage ; but they found the Captain had one plan more in his 
head, and they said— 


‘To mourn a mischief that is past and gone, 
Is the next way to bring new mischief on.’ 


They therefore dismissed the past, and promised the Captain 
everything necessary to expedite his third voyage. ‘The Cap- 
tain supplied himself with ‘T'rans-dingo, and cast a vessel, round 
as an apple, hollow as an egg-shell, twelve inches thick, and 
eight feet across on the inside. ‘There was a small hole in the 
top; at the bottom was fastened five hundred pounds of Jead for 
ballast; on the lead was formed a seat of ‘Trans-dingo, which 
turned on a pivot; and in each side of the vessel were holes, 
two feet square, for oar-holes. ‘I’o these openings were aflixed 
shutters, that would exclude water and air. ‘This vessel, named 
Trans-dingo Hero, the Captain placed on board; and with his 
three vessels, well repaired, sailed for Norway. 

After a short and prosperous voyage, they arrived within four 
or five leagues of the Maelstrom. Letting down the Trans-dingo 
Hero, he placed on board provision for three days, and gave direc- 
tions to the crew to remain four days in that region, and if they 
saw nothing of him to repair immediately to America. He 
took them all by the hand ; they begged of him to desist from his 
undertaking : but with dry eyes, having bade them farewell, he 
crawled through one of the oar-holes into his vessel.— Yonder 
goes a man-of-war !’ cried the mate; ‘see her whirl! Hear 
the shrieks! She is in fragments—stop, Captain! ’— Nothing 
could stop him. He took his seat on the pivot, and rowed till 
he came within the whirling of the water. He then closed the 
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openings, and let the vessel take its own course. ‘To the crew 
at a distance, his little vessel presented the appearance of a 
bubble. ‘The motion was at first gentle; he went round and 
round, gradually approaching the awful chasm, which was now 
in full view. Now he whirled down swifter than an arrow. In 
twelve minutes and fifteen seconds he popped up seventeen feet 
in the internal sky. When his vessel came down, it bounded 
along on the surface of the sea like a ball on a barn-floor. At 
length, perceiving himself on a smooth sea, under a clear sky, 
and in sight of land, he opened the sides of his vessel and drew 


for the shore. 
[To be continued. } 





CUPID DEFEATED. 


*T was a beautiful night in the month of May, 

When moonbeams lay in the flower beds sleeping, 
And glittering dew on each leaflet lay, 

And the earth shone forth like a young maid weeping. 


Young Cupid stole out in the dewy night, 
To a flowery dell where he loved to slumber ; 
His wings droop’d low, but his heart was light, 
For he’d won more hearts than he well could number. 


IIe soon found one of the sweetest bowers 
That ever was formed of flower buds twining ; 
So he gathered himself a couch of flowers, 
And was lulled to sleep by the brook’s soft chiming. 


The rogue would not part with his arms, the while, 
So he laid them down by his cheek hot blushing ; 
And perfume stole up from the scented pile 
Of buds, his curly head was crushing. 


His light bow was made of a hazel rod, 
The string was of riband grass neatly twisted, 
Hlis arrow was tipped with a white rose bud, 
Which was torn from the bower where the youngster rested. 
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His quiver was hung with bright sea shells, 
To which sweet flowers and buds were clinging ; 
And unseen were hung little silver bells, 


That would waken the god with their fairy ringing. 


This Cupid was always an artful boy, 
As the bells on his quiver but proved too clearly ; 
For should youthful hands molest the toy, 


He sigh’d forth music, and those hands paid dearly. 


Just now, as the little mischief lay, 

Fast locked in sleep, ’midst his rosy bowers, 
A lovely maiden passed that way, 

And saw the rogue on his couch of flowers. 


The maiden looked on the boy with a sigh; 

She knew, if awake, no peace he’d give her— 
So she stole to his green bed silently, 

And stole from his head his bow and quiver. 


But the last had scarcely touched her hand, 
When music around the bower was sighing— 
Such as might float o’er a fairy land, 
When the magic winds of that land were dying. 


‘Ha, ha!’ said Cupid, ‘is this the way ?’ 

From his scented couch in a moment springing, 
‘Presumptuous girl! I'll make you pay 

For setting these tell-tale bells to ringing.’ 


He snatched the bow, and he aimed a dart; 
With smiles of triumph, the mischief eyed her; 
But the arrow fell back from her soothless heart, 
And harmless lay on the grass beside her. 


‘What can this mean?’ the poor god cried, 

And he fluttered his wings in a dreadful passion ; 
‘Tip your arrows with gold,’ the maid replied, 

‘Or you'll find that love is out of fashion!’ 


Portland, August 15, 1832, 


Ss. A. S. 











THE HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET.* 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


[We republish this article, at the request of the author, in order to 
rectify a mistake. The following is a note from Mr. Metien.|—Eds. 


Messrs. Epitors,—This veritable History was first published in the 
‘American Monthly Magazine,’ which was edited by Mr. N. P. Willis. 
I sent it to him. How it happens that it now appears as his production, 
and under his name, in the New York Mirror of September 3, 1831, the 
editors of that work can best explain. It is rather too cool an appro- 
priation, on the whole, to be passed over. G. MELLEN. 


Portland, July, 1832. 

Ir was a lazy, good-for-nothing afternoon in the Spring season, 
when I sauntered, according to my usual wont, into the shop 
of one of the chief publishers in our modern Athens. It had 
been my custom for many years to seek this as a sort of literary 
lounging-place, where I could enjoy the delight of running over 
new titles, and rustling my fingers through new books just from 
the press. I had long before confessed myself utterly unable 
to buy my reading, and at the same time declared how com- 
pletely I was cursed with a propensity to devour everything 
that came out. 

‘Tt is a disease with me,’ said I, plaintively—and, accord- 
ingly, in view of my resources, and then of my constitutional 
predicament, they very kindly gave me the freedom of the 
whole shop. I was to go in and out, and through it, like an 
owner. 

I used to pitch like a harpy upon the ‘ last novels ;’ and, as 
at such times, we are frequently guilty of a long sederunt, the 
boy who ran for the customers—a good-natured Jad—had, in a 
sort of insensible way, planned out a little retreat for me, away 
in the futurity of the establishment, where, in a solitary chair, 
and with a compendious table before me, I could read undis- 
turbed, and, if need was, think as secretly and independently 
as a prince. I suppose I was looked on as a part of the furni- 





* Since the following article was written, it has been suggested to the author that a 
little work by Montgomery, called ‘ Prose by a Poet,’ contains a piece under the 
same title as this. It may be needless, but not improper for him, therefore, to say, that 
of this fact, if fact it be, he was totally ignorant at the time of writing this grave 
‘History.? He would willingly declare, however, that should thought or language 
here disclose any resemblance to the production of Mr. M. he will be glad of it, as any 
such literary sympathy in this gay department is a pleasant thing enough on a thousand 
accounts. 
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ture of the place ; but I cared little for the reputation in which 
I was held on that score, if I could only anticipate the circulat- 
ing libraries, and enjoy my books in this cheap and comfortable 
way. 

On the day I have mentioned, I swung in as usual, passing 
by scores of sweet belles at the counters, and, casting my eye in 
the accustomed place, descried a new volume, in a blue linen 
back, soliciting observation. Without stopping, I grasped it 
silently, and made forward to my adyta, with the ease and 
manner of a master. It was Almacks—a new novel. As it 
had then just issued, and as I had heard, moreover, that there 
had been some fashionable brouzllerte about obtaining it, I sat 
down with the determination of being supremely amused, and 
of enjoying an innocent laugh at the gay fooleries of the fools 
of Babylon. 

As I read on and still onward, the hours slipped away, the 
shop was deserted, the light grew dim, and the book grew dull, 
until—joy of a happy digestion—I fell asleep with the volume 
between my knees, and my chin in my bosom. How long I 
remained in this state it is difficult to tell, but I was roused by 
a strong light, that seemed to flash all about me. I was just 
on the eve of crying fire, when I perceived it would be of no 
avail, as | was decidedly locked up, and I should naturally be 
taken for the incendiary, if I was found here in the midst of 
matters. I therefore determined to burn, rather than suffer 
shame. 

But in the midst of this singular train of thought, I became 
more fully awake, and confident, at last, that the light was too 
phosphoric for a conflagration. Directing my eyes to the coun- 
ter, on the amplest part of which the illumination seemed to 
pour, my astonishment was complete. 

Scattered over the superfices, that you might easily imagine 
a piece of brilliant green sward, or a billiard table, or the coun- 
cil-board (saving the color) of the Ladies Patronesses at Willis’s 
rooms—scattered, I say, over this surface, and moving to and 
fro with all the non-chalance of old pedestrians, were to be seen 
the venerable twenty-six letters of the alphabet, in Roman 
capitals! Whence the power of locomotion, I was in trouble 
to tell, for 1 saw neither legs nor pinions. There was nothing 
like a face about any of them, yet they all seemed to have an 
expression. It was evidently midnight, for the carriages had 
done rattling. Easy was it, therefore, to hear the clear, silver- 
toned little voices that rung round the tapis, as these important 
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personages met in this wide and beautiful field, on their descent 
from the bookshelves. I could not but pass particular observa- 
tion upon some of the queer company as they marched in re- 
view. ‘The bare idea was the most amusing imaginable. ‘The 
Roman letters coming in good earnest out of folios, and octavos, 
and duodecimos, to hold a conversazione on the counter! The 
little essences of our language sporting and chatting upon the 
place of shambles, where they are every day sold, dumb and 
innocent, by the hundreds! The capitals at conference ! The 
A B Cs at a social party ! 

First, there was A, a tall fellow, moving about ‘ as if he had 
gyves on,’ and anon poising himself on his head, like a mad- 
cap, so glad at his liberty ! mocking and laughing all the time 
at V, who stalked sullenly at his side. ‘There was B, like a 
large man in a dropsy, plodding along in simple wonder at 
everything he saw about him, and S$ shooting away like a swan, 
and hissing at everything in his wake ; Q flaunting his tail 
among the. gentry, and X practising with his legs, as though he 
were determined to outdo the figurantes. Indeed, it appeared 
to be high holiday with the singular creatures, and [ know not 
how long they would have continued their antics had not A 

called all hands to order, and requested and-per- -se, who acted 
as a sort of whipper-in, to collect the scattering, that each might 
tell to his fellows his history after his own way. ‘For,’ said 
he, ‘we have long enough been placed beside each other with- 
out much acquaintance, like slaves whose silence has been 
equaled only by their labor. Let us each tell his little story ; 
and to this effect Ladvise ye all, saving O, and such round-about 
bodies, to whom it may not be permitted, to stretch out your- 
selves on this green carpet and each relate according to his 
standing. W herefore, methinks, I can’t do better than begin. 
And, my friends, it seems nerfectly correct to premise, that 
there is a vital mistake in attributing our invention or introduc- 
tion among any people under the sun, to Master Cadmus ; and 
we treat with proper contempt any part of profane history that 
goes to disprove the idea of our self-invention and total origi- 
nality. Our brother C, who was the very making of Cadmus, 
can testify to this foolish falsehood, and it is therefore settled 
de jure that we owe our origin to no “ being of earth’s mould.” 

‘I,’ continued A, ‘ was contemporary with Adam ; and the 
first that I recollect of myself was in the service of that ancient 
gentleman, as I was ever the first in requisition, when he made 
up his despatches under his own hand and signature. I went 

B. L. M.—NO. V. VOL. I. 20 
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into the Ark, leading the Antediluvians—abode all his life with: 
Abram, so that to this day, to hurry over all meaner capacities 
in which I have served, | stand first and foremost in Age, and, 

it will be admitted, in Activity , over the whole world. Being 
a very leader in Ambition, I marshaled Alaric and Alexander 
in all their victories, and was the inseparable attendant of An- 
thony, though I always came Jast in the train of Cleopatra. 
For worthy climax, I first introduced Assignments among mer- 
chants, a very sensible sort of instrument in hard times, and am 
just now the sine gua non, the factotum, of Almacks.’ My 
heart misgave me—I cast my eyes about for a moment to see 
what had become of this sad book! By the light of the letters 
I saw it safe at my feet, face downward, on the floor. But I 
started not. [I would not have broken the enchantment for a 
library. I was hearing a precious revelation! ‘ My shape,’ 
continued A, ‘was often the occasion of rude s sayings among 
the ig enorant, who likened me to tall raw boys ‘who walked 
wide ; but I have the satisfaction of knowing that [ first gave 
mathematicians the idea of a triangle ; and, straddler or not, 
there never would have been a solitary pair of dividers without 
me. It has sometimes been objected that I was a mere article ; 
but it has been admitted universally, since the art of printing, 
that I can boast as much influence as the combined forces of 
TH & E, notwithstanding.’ Here the little fellows all shrug- 
ged like a trio of Frenchmen—their withers were wrung. ‘ My 
friend V, quite the reverse of myself in character as well as 
person, will vouch for me that I, as well as himself, have been 
allowed to have point, when brought in my legitimate propor- 
tions before the world. 

‘ But, my friends, in our character of letters, we are suffering, 
in the hands of men, a species of martyrdom, through an un- 
godly practice among them of typifying us in every heathenish 
and uncouth form imaginable. ‘Indeed our Roman outlines are 
well nigh effaced by the intervention of these pestilent fellows. 
But I have occupied too much time already in my narrative. 
My neighbor B, you see, is swelling to begin ‘his story. With 
these words, long-limbed A flung back on the green ‘cloth, and 
stretched himself out like a young ‘Colossus, “while his right 
hand man commenced his tale. 

‘I was always,’ said B, ‘portly, from a child. If my brother 
A lead us in Antiquity, I can only say in offset that there were 
very few before me in the Beginning. I was thrown into good 
company in my youth, and accompanied John Bunyan in his 
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pilgrimage. No one, from first to last, could be Beautiful or 
Brave without me ; and, big and burly as I appear, I have been 
the leader of all Beaux, from those of the ark to those of 
Broadway. I have seen enough of consequence and of the 
great world, in all conscience ; having abode in Boston or Bunk- 
er-hill monument for these last four hundred years, to speak 
within bounds. ‘They say I am necessary to the making of 
this same tower, which is longer in the building, by the way, 
than was that of Babel, of which I speak knowingly, as I was 
head-workman there, though I left the fools in the midst of it. 
I kept early company with the patient and the impatient, for I 
was first with Balaam and the last with Job; though, for that 
matter, it must be confessed, I was the origin of his Biles. If 
have been, ’tis true, distinguished in Bulls and Blunders ; and 
the last one, as it affected me, was in accompanying Bonaparte 
through his career, to St. Helena—but I went with Bertrand. 
1am now the fast friend of Mr. Brougham and the Blacks, 
taking the first stand for them both. This gives some color at 
least to my patriotism. I have sometimes been called the 
Bishop of the alphabet, owing, no doubt, to my rotundity ; and 
many have shaken their heads and foretold my departure, from 
a combined dropsy of the chest and stomach. But I shall out- 
live ye all! The meddling musicians have treated me the 
worst, having for a long time denominated me B flat—a round 
piece of satire, sure enough! But this is against ocular de- 
monstration. At present, I am indispensable in all matters of 
Business, Bargaining, and Botheration ; and, in the upshot, I 
may say that by actual measurement I have about me more of 
the line of beauty than any of my queer-shaped brethren.’ 
Here B stroked down his respectable protuberances, and made 
way for C, who came next in order. Sitting all in a heap, he 
began : 

‘My shape, my dear friends, is owing toa vile practice 
which I contracted in my youth, of trying to imitate a circle ; 
but, like a good many country ministers and bad poets, as i 
could not, at last, make both ends meet, l am what I am. I 
have been something of a traveler in my day. I went with 
Cesar through all his Campaigns, and formed a twelfth part of 
his Commentaries ; was conspicuous in the Crusades, and came 
to this blessed country with Christopher Columbus. Lastly, to 
my shame be it spoken, I have become the leader of Crisicls- 
gists.’ Here there was a sort of general ‘ pshaw!’ from all 
quarters. ‘ My political importance has been something, as I 
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have long been in close connection with Clay on this side the 
water, and with Canning, formerly, on the other. I am now 
at the head of the Constitution in spite of the presidents, and 
always reside in the Capital. My figure has been ofttimes ob- 
jected to, but it must be remembered that I first suggested the 
idea of the new moon—and moreover, for my own comfort, I 
have a happy faculty of rocking myself to sleep upon the 
strength of my own globular configuration. I have been deem- 
ed an obstinate character, because I alwé ays seem to have my 
back up—but my neighbor D is a capital foil in that respect, 
as his development is in an opposite direction.’ So saying, the 
little fellow trundled away upon the tapis, as though he would 
never be done. 

D threw himself flat on his back, and commenced as fol- 
lows: ‘I never took the trouble, my dear fellows, to inquire 
into my antiquity ; but | am sorry to say I have strong suspi- 
cions that I am as ancient as Beelzebub, for the first stand that 
I took, in any way, was in the service of the D—1! I after- 
wards reformed, however, and was a leading character with 
King David, and traveled with Daniel among the lions ; but 
am now, in sober earnest, fain to preside over the Deaf and 
Dumb—those unfortunate creatures of whom Saladin said, ‘ the 
soul of speech is stricken with silence between the ivory walls 
of his palace.’ As to my figure, it is well known amongst sen- 
sible people that I was the first model of a rainbow. I have 
been somewhat laughed at, to be sure, as well as my brother 
B, for obesity ; but it is evident I have the better of him, in 
being without that absurd contraction in medias res, which is 
the destruction of the line of beauty in his venerable figure. 
On account of some virtue which I never had the happiness to 
discover, I have long been considered the representative of five 
hundred—whether it be of men, monkeys, or what not, it is 
ever the same!’ (What would the celebrated council of Nice 
have said tothat? thought I.) ‘ But this is matter for mathema- 
ticians to solve, or to settle, with these foolish Romans. Mean- 
time, for me to take a sweep of sixty is a thing of no moment 
at all.’ So saying, he displayed for a few minutes to the infi- 
nite amusement of the assembly. 

‘I,’ said E, < first found myself with Eve in Eden. Hard it 
was indeed to leave such beautiful company ; but I was obliged 
to joi the Enemy. As this world grew famous and fashiona- 
ble, I took the lead in Etiquette, and became the first character 
in England, and, of course, Everywhere, while the Edinburgh 
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acknowledged me first in letters. It is needless to say I have 
the hope of nothing hereafter to be proud of. Bitter things 
have been said of my figure. I have been called a thing that 
would turn short corners. But this is judging too much like 
the craniologist. Yet no one can deny that I am methodical, 
as I come of the family of the right angles. It should not be 
forgotten, also, that I am a capital fellow in manufacturing 
Echo. I have an over-reaching way, it is true, but my brother 
T vears me in it exceedingly well. ‘The matter most pestilent 
to me is my sometimes near conjunction with my brothers A 
and O, in the unseemly shape of what is called a diphthong ; a 
word, into the bargain, of most ungracious denomination. In 
all these cases Iam thrown forcibly from my perpendicularity, 
and am obliged to support life in a sort of inclined plane, that is 
far from agreeable.’ A and O here muttered something very 
contemptuously of this juxtaposition, inasmuch as the children 
of men considered them as mere dead letters, and E alone wor- 
thy of emphasis. This was sensible. I almost wished the 
publishers had been there. 

E having nothing more to say, F took up the tale. ‘ Good 
friends,’ said he, ‘I am cousin-german to my neighbor E. I 
flatter myself that the family resemblance can be traced in the 
length of our cervical vertebra, and this prefix upon the ster- 
num. I have no particular recollection where I first found my- 
self; but remember I came to be of importance in France, 
where, as well as everywhere else, I, to this day, take the lead 
in Fashion and Fancy. In Freemasonry I have the prece- 
dence, and of course am of notoriety in the Fudge family. My 
figure (for I see we are all so marvellously composed that 
some account of our outward man is deemed necessary), my 
figure has been used in terrorem in many countries ; and it 
naturally suggested the beautiful and ingenious idea of the gal- 
lows, since no Felon has there been whom I have not accom- 
panied to the gibbet since the invention of capital punishments. 
I have always been at the head of the Flats ; and why psalm- 
singers should denominate me F sharp, is a mystery far beyond 
my fathom. Iam as upright and rectangular as Philadelphia, 
though from an unhappy propensity of throwing my head for- 
ward, I have utterly lost my balance—and the urchin at school 
was right enough, who said J should be compelled to run forever 
after my centre of gravity.’ Here he finished, and was suc- 
ceeded by G—a stout, apoplectic-looking fellow, who delivered 
himself to the following purpose. 
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‘I am distantly related to the family of the circles. My first 
recollection finds me in the service of Goliath, a heavy gentle- 
man among the Philistines. I was undoubtedly chosen as one of 
his representatives on account of my breadth of back, in which 
endowment I do not yield a whit to my brother C. Growing 
tired, however, of the exclusive company of Giants, and after- 
wards happening in Great Britain, | led wicked Guy in the 
Gunpowder affair in that country. I have been too plethoric 
for much exercise, yet in modern times they have put me at the 
head of a Gymnasium. This leads me to think the matter all 
humbug. At present I am the acknowledged head of the Gay, 
Grand and Glorious. My figure is rather unfortunate to mould 
into an exquisite, and, compared with our friend C, my nether 
extremity looks sadly like the Gout, to be sure; yet it passes 
for only a natural bluntness of the parts, and comports with the 
downrizhtness of my character. However, as most of us, like 
lazy students, sit more or less on our backs, and move but little 
withal, the configuration of these sad extremities is hardly more 
than a thing of moonshine.’ So s saying, he rolled backward in 
a state of delicious insensibility. 


[To be continued. } 





NATURAL HISTORY OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND.*® 


Myrtte is the principal timber throughout this district. Its 
appearance, as to a rough bark and thick foliage, very much 
resembles the elm; but there are no elms equal to those gigan- 
tic trees, being in general from 150 to 200 feet in height, and 
from thirty to “forty feet in circumference. The wood is very 
like cedar. * * * * * * * 

When the heath was set on fire, | caught one of those curious 
insects, the native straw: it 1s, 1 apprehend, a nondescript. 
The only creatures inhabiting these large forests appeared to be 
opossums and bandicoot rats, and, I suppose, tigers, or native 
dogs, as they are called; as we often heard the cracking of 
sticks by some heavy creature after dark, as we lay, like muim- 
mies, rolled up in blankets to keep off the niusquitoes, by our 





* From the ‘ Sketch of the History of Van Diemen’s Land,’ recently published in London. 
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fire-side, upon our bed of fern-leaves. This, and the owl’s 

doleful cry of ‘more pork,’ and the screaming of the opossums, 
were the only disturbances we experienced during the night. 
Parrots, far above our reach, were chattering all day ; when they 
made an unusually loud noise, it was occasioned ‘by the eagle- 
hawk pouncing upon them for his prey. We also occasionally 
heard the trumpeter, or black-magpie, and black cockatoos in 
large mobs; but they kept so much aloft, we only were able to 
shoot one of them and one parrot during the whole journey ; 
and one of the men shot a ‘ more pork.’ 

Van Diemen’s Land has been already said to be thickly tim- 
bered. It may indeed be styled a land of forests, the wood- 
lands being out of all proportion to ground that is even tolerably 
clear of timber; yet in many places there is no underwood, the 
ground being covered with tall, ungainly trees, standing at some 
distance from each other, and running up to a great height be- 
fore they shoot out any branches. Much of the timber of the 
colony is extremely serviceable for ev ery building purpose, par- 
ticularly stringy bark, which has been termed the oak of Van 
Diemen’s Land, both on account of the appearance and dura- 
bility of the wood, and of the uses to which it is applied. Gum, 
of several sorts ; almost equal to stringy bark. Peppermint— 
another wood of the same description, but particularly used 
where facility of splitting is required. Among the ornamental 
woods come—light-wood, the oak or beef-tree, honeysuckle, 
myrtle, and the cherry-tree. Woods that are much esteemed for 
the fitting up of houses, and by cabinet-makers and others, are 
Huon pine, black and silver mimosas, pencil cedar, and sassa- 
fras. All the trees are ev ergreens—and some of them, particu- 
larly the mimosas, put forth very rich blossoms in the spring ; 
but the pres vailing color of nearly all of this description has been 
remarked to partake more or less of yellow. The foliage is 
generally of a dark or sombre green, and the eye wanders over 
the wide expanse of dense forest everywhere presented, search- 
ing in vain for the relief that is afforded by the many varying 
hues of the deciduous family. ‘The varieties of shrubs are 
many, and extremely beautiful ; and several of them have very 
elegant flowers. It is extremely difficult to transplant them; 
indeed, the only way of doing this with a chance of their living, 
is to be careful that there is a solid ball of earth, not less thana 
foot square, around the root ; and provided this be well attended 
to, the season or period of the year is of less consequence than 
some imagine. ‘The winter months are, however, generally 
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thought preferable to any others. Ina work of this kind, it 
would be impossible even to give a list of the names of the 
numerous shrubs and valuable plants which are to be found in 
many parts of the island; Mount Wellington alone would be an 
extensive field for the study of botanical inquiry. Among the 
most valuable yet discovered, might be enumerated the pepper- 
tree, the bark of which has proved to contain many valuable 
medicinal qualities. ‘The tea-tree should not pass unnoticed, 
whose leaves serve as a substitute for those of the Chinese plant ; 
and although the beverage cannot be said to be equally as good, 
there is no question but that it is much more wholesome. ‘The 
fern-tree may perhaps be ranked as the most elegant production 
of nature in the island ; but, as before stated, merely to continue 
enumerating the many varied sorts of shrubs, would occupy 
more room than could be well spared, without prejudice to other 
heads of which this work is treating. ‘The botanical fever, now 
raging in England, has not yet reached this part of the world; 
all the study of the settler is horticulture, which proves unques- 
tionably the most profitable ; indeed, so little has botany been 
studied, that we believe it can be safely said, that there is only 
one person on the island who makes it a business: that person 
isa Mr. Scott, who is well known, having discovered the method 
by which he is enabled to guarantee plants and seeds that may 
be required in the northern hemisphere. 





MOORISH WAR SONG. 
FROM THE FRENCH, 


Hark! the sounding trump alarms, 
Shouts of valor with it blending ; 
Youthful lovers, on your arms 

Now is happiness depending : 

Honored in our country’s story, 

Conquest crowned, what joys we’ll prove! 
Love ’s the sweet reward of Glory, 
Glory’s splendor brightens Love. 
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When the lover seeks to gain 

Her he views with adoration, 
Victor on the battle plain, 

Love will follow admiration. 

He, whose brow the laurel twineth, 
May to proudest dames aspire— 
Beauty oft to Fame resigneth, 
When poor Love can but desire. 


Valor—Love—whom we have named, 
Patrons through our path of life, 
Grant to hearts by you inflamed, 
Death or conquest in the strife : 

Let us fall, no footstep swerving, 

Or, returning, let us hear 

Glory is of Love deserving, 

Glory is to Love most dear. 





RELIGION. BY J. G. WHITTIER. 

WE pity the man who has no religion in his heart—no high and 
irresistible yearning after a better and holier existence ; who is 
contented with the sensuality and grossness of earth; whose 
spirit never revolts at the darkness of its prison house, nor exults 
at the thought of its final emancipation. We pity him, for he 
affords no evidence of his high origin—no manifestation of that 
intellectual prerogative, which renders man the delegated lord 
of the visible creation. He can rank no higher than the animal 
nature ; the spiritual could never stoop so lowly. ‘To seek for 
beastly excitements—to minister with a bountiful hand to de- 
praved and strong appetites—are attributes of the animal alone. 
To limit our hopes and aspirations to this world, is like remain- 
ing forever in the place of our birth, without ever lifting the veil 
of the v'sible horizon which bent over our infancy. 

There is religion in everything around us ; a calm and holy 
religion in the unbreathing things of nature, which man would 
do well to imitate. It is a meek and blessed influence, stealing 
in, as it were, unawares upon the heart. It comes quietly and 
without excitement. It has no terror—no gloom in its ap- 
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proaches. It does not rouse the passions. It is untrammeled 
by. the creeds, and unshadowed by the superstitions of men. It 
is fresh from the hands of its Author; and glowing from the 
immediate presence of the Great Spirit, which pervades and 
quickens it. It is written on the arched sky. _It looks out from 
every star. It is on the sailing cloud, and in the invisible wind. 
It is among the hills and valleys of earth—where the shrubless 
mountain tops pierce the thin atmosphere of eternal winter, or 
where the mighty forest fluctuates before the strong wind, w vith 
its dark waves of green foliage. It is spread out like a legible 
language upon the broad face of the unsleeping ocean. It is 
the poetry of nature. [t is this which uplifts the spirit within 
us, until it is tall enough to overlook the shadows of our place 
of probation; which breaks, link after link, the chain which 
binds us to materiality ; and which opens to our imagination a 
world of spiritual beauty and holiness. 





A Vision. 


I saw a map of the human heart— 

Saw the streams of Passion’s earliest start ; 

I saw, as they rushed o’er their rugged way, 

That they lost all trace of the blissful day 

When they stole from the sparkling springs of youth, 
Through the emerald meads of peace and truth. 

For their banks were torn by the rebel tide, 

Till nor bloom nor verdure might there abide. 


I saw, as there came on the wings of love, 

A being, in beauty of worlds above ; 

And she paused to weep o’er the fearful plan, 

As they ploughed the breast of the prostrate man! 
She wept—and her tears were the dews of grace. 
When they fell on the turbid billow’s face, 

I looked on those streams; they were calm and clear 
As through Eden flowed in the world’s first year— 
And the subject-scene of their battle strife 

To bliss awoke, as in new-born life. 
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AMERICA. BY AN ENGLISHMAN.*® 


Unrortunate zy, those who have published descriptions of Ame- 
rica have not generally remained there long enough to be ena- 
bled to use their judgment uninfluenced by prepossessions against 
or in favor of the theory or practice of the American system 3 
they consequently apply a scale of their own, adapted toa 
country, widely different in circumstances, manners, and institu- 
tions, in forming opinions of the government and people of the 
United States. The traveler who on first : arriving in any foreign 
country should unreservedly commit to paper his impressions 
and opinions of its usages or political institutions, and endeavor 
to-explain and account for its peculiar customs, from his own 
observations and knowledge, and then lay aside his notes during 
a year’s residence in the same place, would probably be sur- 
prised, on a reperusal of them, at the mistaken views that he 
had in many instances taken ;—at least, I have found it so. 
And if this be true of European countries, having generally 
many features of resemblance, it is particularly so in the judg- 
ments passed by Europeans on the United States. Iam speak- 
ing now more especially of the political institutions of America ; 
but the same remarks are even more strikingly applicable to the 
social system of that country. It should be recollected that 
many provisions of the constitution of the United States, which 
to an Englishman appear at first sight fraught with danger, will 
perhaps, on a nearer examination, be found well adapted to the 
American Union; for we are prone unconsciously to apply the 
arguments that would be good in England toa country extremely 
dissimilar ; and thus contemplating, with views and ideas suited 
to a very different state of things, particular measures or modes 
of government, it is not surprising that our judgments and pre- 
dictions of their consequences should be erroneous. Americans 
say that we look at their republican institutions through our 
‘monarchical spectacles,’ and that it requires some apprentice- 
ship to so different a state of things te see them in their true 
light. Let us look at the converse of this proposition. When 
an American arrives in England for the first time, he is apt to 
jump at conclusions equally unfounded respecting our country. 
I know what were the impressions of some individuals from the 





_* From a late English work, entitled ‘Remarks on the Statistics and Political Institu- 
tions of the United States,’ &c. By W. G. Ouseley, Esq. 
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United States, and men of sagacity and experience, on first 
witnessing the practical workings of our constitutional monarchy, 
and the results of our social system. And if most Americans 
were honestly to confess their real opinions, formed after only a 
short residence in England at any period during the last thirty 
years, | am convinced that there are few who would not avow 
a conviction of their astonishment at the possibility of our go- 
vernment having continued to work with any success for five 
years together: but after a residence of greater duration, they 
perceive the existence of counteracting causes preventing many 
of the bad effects which they anticipated, and even begin to 
think that the transition to a form of government like their own 
would neither be so easy nor so advantageous as they previously 
believed. Americans are eminently practical men; all their 
undertakings, and generally all the measures, whether of govern- 
ments or individuals, in that country, are stamped with utility as 
their object, and dictated by sound practical good sense and pru- 
dence. ‘They consequently quickly detect the wildness and 
absurdity of many of the republican ‘theories of those Europeans 
who would seek to adopt forms of government totally unfitted 
for the circumstances of their country, and soon adapt their views 
to the peculiarities of the political atmosphere in which they find 
themselves. Englishmen do not, [ think, so readily divest them- 
selves of their preconceived ideas when reflecting on the situa- 
tion of America, and are apt to continue bigoted in their own 
hypotheses, notwithstanding the frequent contradictions from 
facts and practical results to which they are continually subjected. 
It would be difficult otherwise to account for the erroneous views 
that are so often taken of the American republic; and for the 
condemnation of a system pursued with such remarkable success 
in one country, because it is not adapted to the circumstances 
of another. 





MARRIAGE. 


I wovtp fain hear from those misogynists, who condemn mar- 
riage, even a shadow of reason why I should not pronounce a 
modest wife the greatest of human blessings. She is the safety 
of that house whose affairs she administers. She is the joy of 
your health, and your cure and consolation in sickness ; your 
partner in prosperity, and your comfort in adversity. She soothes 
and calms the headstrong violence of youth, and breaks and 
tempers the morose austerity of age.—Savage’s Letters. 














